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Baptist, CONGREGATIONAL, Dus- 


RELATIONS ARE COOPERATING IN THE PREPA- 


The Washington Revelations 


The inevitable political aspect of the investigations 
now in progress at Washington is apparently causing 
many to regard them as having little significance. Un- 
doubtedly a reaction has set in against the whole un- 
dertaking, but it is impossible to say how far this is 
spontaneous and how far it reflects a studied effort on 
the part of certain groups. The current news circular 
of one of the larger New York banks makes this ex- 
traordinary statement: “The economic bearing of the 
recent so-called disclosures is found in the shock to 
public confidence, and in the danger that men whose 
services have already been of immense help to the 
country and on whom business now relies for sound 
leadership and guidance may possibly be forced out of 


public life, to be replaced by much less able or by dan... 


gerously radical ones... . 

“Fortunately, there are signs, as the days go on, of 
a return of cool judgment to the American people, 
while sober second thought, that saving grace of in- 
telligent people, is something that presently ought to 
dispel the doubts which have been cast upon the ad- 
ministration of the government. . . .” 

There are many signs that this may be taken as rep- 
resentative of the attitude of the business community 
at this moment. While prediction is unsafe, it should 
be known that whatever partisan color the investiga- 
tions have acquired, the prospect now is that large 
bodies of substantial evidence still remain to be dis- 
closed and that extensive resources quite apart from 
those assembled for partisan purposes have been mo- 
bilized for building up the case against corruption in 
the government. It also seems safe to say that the 
most startling accusations which there is a consider- 
able body of evidence to support have not yet been 
brought forward. 

It should also be said that a large part of the evi- 
dence that is counted upon in connection with further 
disclosures has to do with the lax enforcement of the 
Volstead law and revelations are promised which will 
fix much more definitely than hitherto has been pos- 
sible the responsibility for the extensive failures in 
prohibition enforcement of which the whole country is 
aware. 


The New Attorney General 


The appointment of Harlan F. Stone, former Dean 
of the Columbia University Law School, to the post of 


Attorney General is being hailed by liberal people in 
New York as promising a new regime in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Dean Stone was among those who 
sharply criticized irregularities in the Department dur- 
ing A. Mitchell Palmer's administration in connection 
with the “red” raids. He had the confidence of Mr. 
Wilson, however, to the extent of being appointed a 
member of the board created for the very difficult task 
of handling the cases of conscientious objectors during 
the war. There seems to be no doubt of his ability 
as a lawyer and an administrator, nor of his adhering 
in essential matters to a liberal social philosophy of 
law and government. Question has been raised as to 
his attitude toward prohibition. Dean Stone has not 


been known in New York as a prohibitionist, but con- 


fidence is expressed that his personal sympathies will 
have no bearing on his enforcement of law. It is also 
pertinent to say that with reference to prohibition, the 
views of the Attorney General are of less significance 
than those of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Raw Materials and Foodstuffs 


Mr. Hoover’s recent plea for legislative action to 
curb the foreign monopolies controlling the prices and 
distribution of eleven raw materials important to 
American. industry, the import value of which was 
more than half a billion dollars in 1923, gives partic- 
ular timeliness to the March issue of the Annals of 
the Academy of Political and Social Science, entitled 
“Raw Materials and Foodstuffs in the Commercial 
Policies of Nations.” The entire number is devoted to 
the results of the round table conferences at the Insti- 
tute of Politics in Williamstown last summer conducted 
by Mr. William S. Culbertson, Vice Chairman of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission, which Mr. Culbertson has 
brought up to date and augmented somewhat. 

“War is not a necessary accompaniment of human 
relationships, but the causes of war are imbedded in 
our economic life and, if they are not removed, war 
follows inevitably upon them.” Starting from this 
premise, Mr. Culbertson shows how, following the 
trade expansion of the colonial period and, more es- 
pecially, the industrial revolution which began at the 
close of the 18th century, a system of economic im- 
perialism has grown up, designed to meet the need 
of industrial nations for raw materials and foodstuffs 
as well as for markets for the export of excess prod- 
ucts and capital. This system has a two-fold result: 
(1) The conflict of the large industrial states in their 


and (2) the clash between Western and Oriental civili- 
zations, and the resentment of the Asiatic peoples 
against Occidental exploitation. 

Accepting the nation as the basic unit in our present 
civilization, Mr. Culbertson pleads for international co- 
operation, which will do away with the anarchy of the 
present system and lessen the need for force in inter- 
national relations. A far more elaborate international 
machinery than any we have at the present will ap- 
parently be necessary before so large a measure of co- 
operation as he advocates can be effective. The author 
finds precedents in the existing international conditions, 
both under and outside the League of Nations, and is 
hopeful that “publicity” will be sufficient to enforce 
the decisions of commissions assigned to the important 
and vital task of regulating the distribution and con- 
trol of raw materials and foodstuffs. He strongly con- 
tends that outlawing war is not enough; that a blow 
must be struck at its causes; and that the causes of 
modern war are largely economic in character. He 
gives little attention, however, to the psychological and 
economic reasons for the prevailing anarchy in inter- 
national relations. 

This number of the Annals is full of extremely in- 
teresting and important data on essential raw materials, 
on tariff policies and government monopolies control- 
ling them, on concessions for their exploitation, and 
on the migration of populations. Mr. Culbertson’s 


ao) for resources, markets and investment areas, 


own lectures are followed by the papers presented at 
his round table, and by a good bibliography. 


A Federal Department of Education 


The Sterling-Reed bill, introduced into both houses 
of Congress on December 17, 1923 (H. R. 3923, 
S. 1337), establishes a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, the head of which shall be a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. The bill provides for federal aid 
to the states for educational purposes up to a total 
expenditure of $100,000,000. The money so appro- 
priated must be matched by the states, following in 
general to the fifty-fifty plan for state and federal co- 
operative finance embodied in the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity and infancy act, and to be used for five edu- 
cational purposes as follows: (1) Removal of illit- 
eracy, $7,500,000; (2) Americanization of the for- 
eign-born, $7,500,000; (3) equalization of educational 
opportunities, $50,000,000; (4) promotion of physical 
education, $20,000,000; (5) training of teachers, 
$15,000,000. In order to participate in these appro- 
priations the states must provide: (1) Public school 
opportunity for not less than 24 weeks per year; (2) 
compulsory attendance at some school for at least 24 
weeks in the year of all children between 7 and 14 
years of age; (3) English must be the basic language 
of instruction in all schools, public and private, in the 
common branches. 

The advocates of the bill call attention to the fact 
that there are 5,000,000 illiterates in the United States; 
that approximately 25 per cent of the men examined 
for the army draft were illiterate; that nearly one- 
half the teachers in the public schools lack adequate 
training, and that the facilities for education through- 
out the United States are unequal. They aver that a 
federal department of education would make possible 
more effective administration of educational activities, 
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now distributed through several ——- of the 
federal government; education is of primary impor- 
tance and shoufd therefore receive primary recognition 
by having a place in the Cabinet; it would make pro- 
vision for federal leadership in educational research ; 
many problems of national: importance, not directly 
educational in their nature, are influenced by educa- 
tional activities and the solution of these problems 
would be promoted by a secretary for education; such a 
secretary would also be in a position to assure our 
proper participation in the solution of international 
educational problems. In response to objections the 
supporters of the bill claim that it would not create 
federal control of education because it expressly pro- 
vides that all funds apportioned to a state shall be dis- 
tributed and administered in accordance with the laws 
of that state in like manner as the: funds provided by 
state and local authorities for the same purpose; that 
the state and local educational authorities shall deter- 
mine the courses of study, plans and methods for 
carrying out the purposes of the act in accordance with 
state laws; that all the educational facilities encour- 
aged by the provisions of this act and accepted by the 
state shall be organized, supervised and administered 
exclusively by the legally constituted state and local 
educational authorities and the secretary of education 
shall exercise no authority in relation thereto; also 
that the act shall not be construed to imply federal 
control of education within the states nor to impair 
the freedom of the states in the conduct and manage- 
ment of their respective school systems. They declare 
further that it does not interfere in any way with en- 
tire liberty of management of private and parochial 
schools, 

The opponents of the bill declare that it will create 
federal control of education which is contrary to 
the intent of the constitution for it would be illogical 
and impossible for the federal government to appro- 
priate large sums of money without seeing to its ex- 
penditure within the individual states. They claim that 
it is only an assumption that a federal department of 
education would insure good schools, but they main- 
tain that it would create an army of bureaucrats, in- 
spectors and other officeholders and bring about 
political interference in education and an annual de- 
mand on Congress to increase appropriations from the 
original $100,000,000 to an indefinitely larger sum. 
They also maintain that it would weaken the educa- 
tional work of the different states; would help to es- 
tablish the principle of distributing federal aid to the 
states on a fifty-fifty basis; would increase taxation; 
would standardize education and result in loss of initia- 
tive and freedom and responsibility. A federal de- 
partment of education is entirely unnecessary from 
their point of view so far as educational prestige is 
concerned, for they believe that educational leadership 
is a matter of personality and not of official position. 
And they believe further that no one man should be 
made a final arbiter of the important questions in- 
volved in educational problems, and that a secretary 
for education would tend to become such an arbiter. 

The bill is supported by national organizations in- 
cluding: National Education Asociation, American 
Federation of Teachers, American Federation of 
Labor, National Council of Women, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations, 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National 
League of Women Voters, International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, National Women’s Trade 
Union League, National Board, Y. W. C. A. and 
the American Library Association. 

Among the opponents of the bill are: National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, The Woman Patriot, Massa- 
chusetts Public Interest League, Sentinels of the Re- 
public, and American Constitutional League. 


The Ebb Tide of Farm Population 


In its issue of March 28, “Wallaces’ Farmer” an- 
alyzes farm population in Iowa from 1885 to 1920. 
Three-fourths of Iowa’s counties had from twenty 
to thirty per cent more people living on the farm in 
1885 than they had in 1920. Of those counties which 
show an increase, a majority are in the northwest por- 
tion of the state. For the state as a whole, farm popu- 
lation in this period has decreased from 1,160,000 to 
980,000. Town and city population jumped from 
600,000 to 1,420,000 in the same period. However, 
these 980,000 farmers produce more than did the larger 
number in 1885. This is due to improved machinery 
and methods. With city products high priced and farm 
products ruinously cheap, rural interests will be served, 
in the opinion of this journal, if two hundred and fifty 
thousand more people leave Iowa farms in the imme- 
diate future, though it is admitted that the exodus has 
profoundly affected local social institutions. From 
the standpoint of a longer future, a continuation of the 
exodus may mean grave national danger. The ex- 
farmers living in the cities will lose sympathy with 
the people living on the land. A ratio of three city 
people to every person on the farm would mean soaring 
food prices. Discontent in the cities would be great. 

In this connection, it is important to note the progress 
of Henry Ford’s plans to take the departments of his 
industry to the rural communities of Michigan, related 
in the second installment of his interview with Paul V. 
Kellogg, published in the April Survey. (The first 
part of this article was reviewed in the March 8 Serv- 
ice.) It apears that Mr. Ford is engaged in a 
very significant experiment which he hopes will en- 
able the farmers in these Michigan communities to 
work regularly in factories and still maintain the farms 
at a point of efficiency. Mr. Ford sees the farmer a 
slave to a few animals. He proposes the centraliza- 
tion of these animals in large units, bringing about a 
division of labor which will give the farmer more free 
time. He proposes that these communities plant, culti- 
vate and harvest by having large groups of factory 
workers use modern machinery and thus reduce farm 
work to about one month a year. That is his ideal. 
Thus far, however, he has made little progress toward 
it. Some farmers find $6 a day wages a better return 
than that of the farm, have rented their farms and 
chosen to do only factory work. The truck farmers 
only have found the Ford plan useful. There is as vet 
no large centralized barn for the farm animals of a 
community. But a few Michigan rural communities 
have for the past three years received about half of 
Mr. Ford’s time, and during the next few years Mr. 
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Ford may report more progress in his attempt to take 
manufacture to the rural community without destroy- 
ing agriculture. 


Rykov’s Economic Program 


Rykov succeeded Lenin, “just as Coolidge succeeded 
Harding,” says Paxton Hibben in the April Current 
History. Mr. Hibben, who is a former secretary of 
the American Embassy at Petrograd and who has made 
visits to Russia during recent years, describes Rykov 
as a skilled engineer, the “right hand man” who had 
the technical skill and patience to put into effect what 
Lenin had sensed must be done. He has been a revolu- 
tionary from his student days and has always striven 
to build a new Russia to replace that of the Czars. He 
is a student of economics and has been the efficiency 
man of the new Russian Government, an enemy of 
some of the newly installed bureaucrats. Rykov’s sig- 
nificant estimates of the present economic conditions in 
Russia and the program needed are revealed in a state- 
ment from which Mr. Hibben quotes as follows: “The 
crisis through which we are passing is not a crisis of 
poverty and want. On the contrary, it is a crisis of 
overproduction and surplus. We have a surplus of 
grain for which there is no market in our cities; this 
fact keeps down the price of bread, but it also greatly 
reduces the purchasing ability of the peasants. 


“There never has been any sound working basis be- 
tween the peasants who produce foodstuffs in Russia, 
and the industrial workers who produce manufactured 
articles. There is none now, and our task is to create 
one. There are gross inequalities between what indus- 
trial workers receive as wages and what the farmers 
can get for their produce. Also, the cost of manufac- 
tured articles is far too high and the market price of 
agricultural products too low either to satisfy peasants 
or to encourage industry. The urban population of 
Russia is only 20,000,000, yet these 20,000,000 consume 
70 per cent of the manufactured products of Russia, 
while over 100,000,000 peasants can afford to buy only 
30 per cent of the industrial products. This is a false 
economic situation, and it is the first problem of the 
Soviet Government to establish both industry and agri- 
culture on such a basis that the prices of the products 
of both can run parallel, and not, as now, at cross pur- 
poses. It is only on the ability of the peasant to buy 
that the progress of Russia and the permanency of the 
Soviet Government depend. 


“We must take less profit and give better service; 
we must increase our intake by furnishing better goods 
at cheaper prices than the private traders can afford to 
do, for when there is no cooperative or when the co- 
operative is inefficiently managed, the peasants are 
forced to buy from private traders and to pay high 
prices. At present the wholesale business is largely 
in the hands of the government and the retail busi- 
ness in the hands of private traders, who make exces- 
sive profits from their control of it. The only way we 
can combat them is to undersell them, and the only 
way we can undersell them is by greater efficiency of 
management and by abandoning to private enterprise 
such business as the government cannot run more effi- 
ciently than private traders.” 

According to Mr. Hibben, Rykov also plans to have 
the government “buy up 1,260,000 tons of grain for 


export, to pay for state purchases abroad, thus relieving 
the grain market in Russia, putting money in the hands 
of the peasant farmers and enabling the Russian gov- 
ernment to buy abroad what it required with the ad- 
vantage of a selling profit in its favor.” In this con- 
nection, it is significant that a staff correspondent of 
The Country Gentleman concludes after a trip to 
Europe to investigate the international wheat situation 
that wheat can no longer furnish the chief support for 
the farmers of any given region in the United States, 
because of increasing world competition, due mainly 
to Russian exports. 


Farmers as Tenants of the State 


Taxes on farm lands are rapidly approximating the 
annual value of farm lands. Unless there is a check in 
the movement, farm land in most states will be virtually 
confiscated by the state and farmers will practically be 
tenants of the state. These significant statements were 
made by Dr. Richard T. Ely, Professor of Economics 
at Wisconsin and Director of the Institute for Research 
in Land Economics and Public Utilities in an address 
before the Tri-State Development Congress, called by 
the Governors of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota, at Duluth, January 24. Dr. Ely called atten- 
tion to the fact that while taxes are continually tending 
to increase, farm land values have dropped about 
twenty per cent from their peak in 1920, according to 
estimates of the Department gf Agriculture. Field 
agents of the Department, while collecting data for 
1920 in the prosperous agricultural region of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, found that taxes were absorb- 
ing 66 per cent of the net rent of all farms rented for 
cash. Dr. Ely showed by graphs that in Ohio and 
Kansas, for instance, the “up-curving” line represent- 
ing tax increases is gaining so rapidly on the line rep- 
resenting land value increase that it will not take a long 
period for the two lines to meet. And when they meet, 
the government, by taking the entire net income of the 
land, will have taken the value of the land. “If land 
values are absorbed by the state (i.e., National, state, 
county and local government) and if the present drift 
continues unchecked, land owners will become state ten- 
ants.” 


Public Health Summer Schools 


In response to a general demand, the United States 
Public Health Service has arranged for four summer 
schools in public health. These are designed “(1) To 
provide up-to-date intensive training for all persons 
engaged in any kind of public health work; (2) to fur- 
nish up-to-date instruction which will enable prac- 
ticing physicians to deal effectively with the more im- 
portant causes of mortality and disability, especially 
cases referred by industrial clinics, school clinics, pub- 
lic health nurses and similar agencies; (3) to bring to- 
gether practicing physicians, health officers and other 
sanitarians and thus to establsh a more co-operative re- 
lationship in the work of disease prevention.” 

The schedule and location include The University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, June 9 to July 18; The University 
of California, Berkeley, June 23 to August 2; The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 23 to August 
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2; Columbia University, New York City, July 7 to 
August 15. 


Pacifism in Parliament 


Our current London letter calls attention to the fact 
that thirteen M. P.’s recently were bold enough to take 
a stand in a division of the House of Commons for 
complete national disarmament. The Church Times, 
commenting on the incident, said that it is not certain 
but that a complete acceptance of the teachings of 
Jesus would make pacifists of us all, adding: “Sooner 
or later Europe will have to choose between disarma- 
ment and decadence. Possibly disarmament will come 
by universal agreement; possibly some one nation, 
moved by splendid, unselfish enthusiasm, will take the 
risk and play the pioneer.” 


The Church and Social Legislation 


An Episcopal Synod Conference held recently at 
Atlantic City and presided over by Bishop Brent, took 
the following action: “The Conference would affirm 
its conviction that the business of the Church embraces 
the whole scope of life. And inasmuch as legislation 
registers the focusing and formulation of public 
opinion with respect to social needs, it is the business 
of the Church to see to it that, as far as it has influence, 
such legislation should have a Christian soul. There- 
fore, when any question arises with definite bearing 
upon the moral or spiritual welfare of the community, 
the Church as a corporate body should give active sup- 
port to the best concrete proposals tending to promote 
social welfare. As illustrating the kind of proposals 
which should enlist this corporate support we would 
cite the Permanent Court for the Adjustment of Inter- 
national Disputes and any worthy measures looking 
toward improvement in the equipment and conduct of 
our state and county institutions.” 

This action is significant since the Episcopal Church 
has given much consideration to the philosophy of the 
Church’s relation to social action. 


New Pamphlets 


The George H. Doran Company (New York) has 
brought out Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of its Christianity and 
World Problem Series, following the Christianity and 
Industry Series. No. 4 is the Essex Hall Lecture for 
1923 by Lord Robert Cecil on “The League of Nations 
—Its Moral Basis.” It includes a useful summary of 
the League’s work prepared by the League of Nations 
Union. No. 5 is “The Versailles Treaty and After” 
by Ray Stannard Baker (a reprint from Current His- 
tory Magazine for January, 1924). It is an interpre- 
tation of Woodrow Wilson’s work at Versailles. No. 6 
is on “Youth and World Problems” by Sherwood 
Eddy—a raey survey of Asiatic, European and Amer- 
ican problems in the light of the “revolt of youth.”— 
(Each pamphlet 10 cents net.) 

Secretary Hughes’ address on the Centenary of the 
Monroe Doctrine and David Jayne Hill’s Saturday Eve- 
ning Post articles on American Cooperation for World 
Peace are now available in a single pamphlet. (Inter- 
national Conciliation Series, 407 West 117th Street, 
New York; 5 cents a copy.) 


